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| SAMUEL  WARD  FRaNCIS,  M.  D. 

field  E/aaeis,  j_ 

clan  iq  thVcity  of  New  York -for  .more 
tfian  fiftyvea^^g^^^r0tMi.  died 

1?  Ward 

Francis,  was  a graduate  of  Columbia  col- 
lege and  died  one  month  before  he  was  to 
receive  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
from  the  University  Medical  College  of 
New  York,  the  third  son,  Dr.  Valentine 
Mott  Francis,  resides  in  this 

city.  The  subject  of  this  obituary 
was  born  in  New  York  city 

December  26,  1835,  in  the  old  Ward  man- 
sion, the  residence  of  his  uncle  by  mar- 
riage, corner  of  Bond  street  and  Broad- 
way, and  which  was  one  of  the  fiuesf 
houses  at  that  time  in  the  city.  Its 
owner  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Ward,  after 
whom  the  deceased  was  named  was  the 
founder  of  the  house  of  Prime,  Ward  & 
King,  which  for  many  years  was  one  of 
the  leading  banking  firms  of  the  coun- 
try. He  was  more  delicate  than  his 
brothers  and  received  instruction  at  home 
during  his  youth.  From  twelve  to  seven- 
teen he  was  at  the  day  school  of  one  of 
New  York’s  most  worthy  teachers,  Mr 
Joshua  Worth.  At  seventeen  he  passed 
his  examination  for  entrance  into  Colum- 
bia College.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
and  during  the  summer  of  1853  he  visited 
Ireland,  Scotland,  England  and  France  in 
company  witn  the  late  Charles  Carville, 
Esq.,  a well  known  merchant  of  New 
lork,  and  in  the  fall  commenced  his  col 
legiate  course.  He  was  graduated  from 
that  old  institution  of  learning  in  1857 
making  the  fourth  member  of  the  family 
who  had  done  so.  During  his 
college  course  he  received  a num- 
ber of  prizes  in  the  mathematical, 
rhetorical,  and  linguistic  departments 
He  was  chairman  of  the  catalogue  publica- 
tion committee  of  Columbia  College  and 

president  of  his  class  for  many  years. 
After  graduation  his  attention  was  for  a 
time  given  to  mechanics,  and  after  great 
expense  and  study  he  brought  forth  his 
first  invention,  known  now  as  the  “type 
writer,”  but  called  by  him  at  first  the 
“Francis  printing  machine,”  and  after- 
wards “the  type  writer  and  caligrapher. ” 

This  was  his  first  and  greatest  invention, 
and  he  was  unjustly  deprived  of  his 
rights  and  lived  to  see  others  making  for- 
tunes out  of  his  beloved  and  wonderful  ma- 
chine. During  his  life  he  obtained  seven- 
enteen  patents  on  different  inventions, 
and  his  family  possess  a list 

of  over  a hundred  which  he 

had  originated  but  not  patented.  He  was 
the  real  original  inventor  of  the  “type 
writer.”  To  please  his  father  he  con- 
cluded to  study  medicine  and  after  an 
honorable  course  of  two  years  received 
his  degree  for  doctor  of  medicine  from 
the  University  Medical  College  of  New 
York,  he  not  being  obliged  to  study  more 
than  two  years,  having  studied  chemistry 
and  physiology  for  two  years  previous  to 
entering  the  medical  college.  He  also 
received  a certificate  signed  by  the  medi- 
cal and  surgical  boards  of  Bellevue  hospi- 
tal for  five  months  attendance  on  the 
practice  of  the  medical  and  surgical 
wards.  He  also  received  a “certificate  of 
honor”  from  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  New  York  for  an 
attendance  on  the  exW  courses  of  lectures 
during  a spring,  summer  and  autumn, 
which  was  given  to  him  (to  quote  the 


mguage  of  the  medical  board)  “as  an 
vidence  of  his  having  pursued  a fuller 
ourse  of  medical  instruction  than  that 
sually  followed  by  students.”  He  re- 
eived  an  additional  diploma  for  attend- 
ag  three  full  courses  of  medical  and  sur- 
real instruction  in  the  medical  school  of 
he  late  surgeon,  Dr.  William  Rice 
Donaghe,  and  Dr.  T.  Gillard  Thomas, 
tnd  a diploma  fiom  the  University  of  the 
lity  of  New  York  for  his  proficiency  and 
kill  as  an  analytic  and  practical  chemist. 

)n  graduating  he  received  the  Mott  medal 
or;  be  best  report  of  surgical  cliniques 
cade  that  year  in  the  college, 
luring  his  lust  year  in  the  medical 
iollege  he  was  a member  of  Dr.  Valen- 
tine Mott’s  surgical  staff.  He  practiced 
u New  York  and  attended  many  families 
’ormerlv  patients  of  hisfather.and  wasap- 
juinted  physician  to  the  Northern  Dis- 
oensary  for  head,  abdomen  and  skin  dis- 
uses. His  health  being  impaired  he  re- 
noved  to  Newport  in  1862  and  lived  for 
sighteen  months  in  the  Gardner  Stevens 
bouse  on  Broadway.  In  the  fall  of  1863 
he  moved  to  New  York  and  in  1866  re- 
turned to  Newport  where  he  had  lived 
ever  since.  For  the  last  thirteen  years 
he  had  been  in  active  practice  in  this  city. 
During  his  rest  from  active  practice  he  at- 
tended many  poor,  free  of  charge,  and 
always  keot  up  his  medical  studies.  He 
was  peculiarly  successful  in  his  treatment 
of  scarlet  and  typhoid  fever. 

For  years  he  was  correspondent 

if  Dr.  Butler’s  Philadelphia  Medical  and 
Surgical  Reporter,  and  had  contributed 
rticles  to  many  medical  journals  for  the 
ist  twenty  years.  As  a writer  he  had 
leen  very  prolific  and  veutured  into  the 
lepartment  of  romance,  having  written 
wo  novels,  one  entitled  “Inside  Out,  a 
nirious  Book  by  a Singular  man,”  the 
>ther  called  “Life  and  Death”  published 
n 1870.  He  published  “Mott’s  Cliniques,’ 
nographical  sketches  of  distinguished^ 
iviug  New  York  physicians,  also  a lot  of 
riographical  sketches  of  the  living  sur- 
geons of  New  York.  His  essay  on  “Water,” 
i most  laborious  collucation  of  fact1-',  is  an 
important  medical  work.  He  also  pub- 
lished “Curious  Facts  Concerning  Man 
ind  Nature, ’’Reminiscences  of  Rev.  E.  M. 

P.  Wells,  “The  life  of  Dr.  Valentine  Mott.” 

In  1859  he  published  his  first  book  “The 
Autobiography  of  a Latin  Reader”  (for 
children)  and  it  is  a very  instruc- 
tive little  work.  He  had  been 
correspondent  of  the  Alabama  State 
Sentinel,  literary  critic  of  the 
Home  Journal,  correspondent  of  the 
Clyde  Weekly  and  of  newspapers  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  He  pub- 
lished in  1885  an  interesting  case  of  cure 
of  probable  Epithelioma,  but  it  would  take 
up  too  much  of  your  time  to  enumerate 
all  of  his  writings  and  contributions  to 
scientific  and  literay  periodicals  and 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  his  great 
industry  in  this  particular  department. 
The  newspapers  of  this  city  have  not  in- 
frequently published  articles  of  his  pen. 
He  was  a life  member  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  and  a member 
of  the  New  York  Ethnological  Soci- 
ety. He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Newport  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals  and  member 
of  the  New  York  American  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
He  took  deep  interest  in  the  Boston  Gyn- 
ecological Society  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  He  was  a member  of  the  New- 
port Charity  Organization,  of  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Medical  Society  and  anni- 
versary chairman  for  1885  of  the  New- 
port S*anitary  Protection.  Association,  vice 
president  of  the  Newport  Medical 
Society,  fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy 
ef  Medicine,  vice  president  and  founder 
of  the  Newport  Natural  History  Society, 
member  of  the  Victoria  Institute  or  Phil- 
osophical Society  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
many  other  learned  societies.  He  collect- 
ed many  facts  concerning  capital  punish- 
ment from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  was 
.n  fact  a very  busy  man,  hating  to  waste 
ime,  but  very  social  and  genial  in  his 
Imposition. 

He  was  a very  humble  minded  Chris- 
iau,  full  of  faith,  a firm  believer  in  the 
itonement  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
’rom  his  earliest  boyhood  belonged  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Kindly 
:>y  nature  and  very  gentle  in  all  his  ways 
ae  was  very  much  beloved  by  those  who 
became  acquainted  with  him.  He  was 
very  loyal  to  his  friends,  and  forgiving  to 
those  who  had  wished  or  done  him  ill. 
As  a physician  he  was  much  beloved  by 
bis  patients  and  he  possessed  a power  of 
liagnosis  and  prognosis  most  remarkable. 
He  died  as  he  had  lived  full  of  faith  in 
the  Saviour,  and  the  last  words  he  spoke 
to  his  family  were  “God  bless  you  all.” 
The  death  of  his  wife  in  1879  cast  a 
gloom  over  his  cheerful  heart  that  at  one 
time  threatened  to  destroy  his  life.  He 
inherited  his  wit  and  gentleness  from  his 
mother,  who  was  remarkable  for  both, 
and  he  never  could  bear  to  speak  of  her 
death.  He  was  her  youngest  and  her 
Benjamin. 

pile  took  great  interest  in  the  Newport 
Hospital  and  was  consulting  surgeon  to 
that  most  useful  institution.  His  last 
public  duty  was  delivering,  on  December 
26  last,  his  fiftieth  birthday,  a lecture  to 
the  nurses  of  the  hospital;  on  Neuralgia 
and  on  returning  home  took  to  his  bed 
and  from  that  time  gradually  lost  his 
strength  until  at  last  death,  whom  he 
often  said  was  a “kind  friend,”  removed 
him  from  the  scene  of  his  labors  and  the 
bosom  of  his  idolizing  family.  Truly 
might  we  say  in  tbe  language  of  the  in- 
spired writer : — “ A good  name  is  better 
than  precious  ointment ; and  the  day ' 
death  than  the  day  of  one’s  birth.” 


